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THE ANCIENT ROTUNDA AT THESSALONICA. 
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stones, and its appearance in the engraving indicates no 
less its exposure to the elements for hundreds of years 


than that solidity of archicture which has enabled it to 
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It was constructed of large, square 


This is one of the few remnants of antiquity in that 
city, whose name is so familiar to every reader of the 


New Testament. 
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resist the attacks of time and violence. 
The crescent on the top, with surrounding 
Mahomedan buildings, plainly indicate the 
gloomy power which now occupies that 
site of one of the primitive churches. 


The situation of Thessalonica, on a fine 
eminence on the Thermaic Gulf, with a 
slope which exposes it advantageously to 
the view of one approaching it by water, 
renders it conspicuous and attractive from 
a distance; but as it lies out of the prin- 
cipal routes of travellers in our day, it is 
still but seldom visited. The date of this 
ancient tower, we believe, has never been 
determined, but is allowed to be very early. 
The name of the city was ‘Therme, in the 
time of Herodotus and some subsequent 
writers, having probably been derived, as 
well as that of the bay which it overlooks, 
from warm springs: to which the cele- 
brated pass of Thermopyle also owes its 
appellation. It is also said to have been 
once called Halia. The name of Thes- 
salonica was given it by Cassander, in 
honor of the daughter of Philip, whom he 


had married. : 


Under the Romans this city became an 
important port, for the commerce of Asia 
Minor and the Hellespont, and soon in- 
creased to a large city, exceeding all others 
in Macedonia, and enjoying peculiar privi- 
leges. In the first century of the Christian 
Era, it was a considerable place, though 
probably inferior to Philippi. ‘The account 
of Paul’s first visit to it, in the 17th chap- 
ter of Acts, though brief, is interesting, and 
shows the spirit with which he was received 
by many of the inhabitants; while the 
Epistles “to the Church of the Thessal- 
onians,” prove that some of them had been 
so improved through his instructions, as to 
draw many warm expressions of love and 
approbation from his eloquent pen, and those 
animating invitations to exalted lives which 
are there So much admired: calling them 
ensamples to all that believe in Macedonia 
and Achaia, and saying: “we ourselves 
glory in you in all the churches of God.” 

The ancient tower above depicted has 
been the witness of great revolutions in 
modern as well as in early ages. ‘Thes- 
salonica, after passing into the hands of 
different masters in successive ages, yield- 
ed, with all Greece, to the miserable and 
degrading rule of the Turks. Among the 


Greek population who were found there in 
late years, were several families warmly 
devoted to national freedom, and possessing 
a spirit which engaged them in the earliest 
plans for the liberation of their country- 
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men. The neighborhood of the mountains, 
and their almost inaccessible nature, offer- 
ed great facilities to such as were inclined 
to the wild and independeut life of the 
Kleftes; and among those patriotic men 


were found some of the best of the Thes- 
salonians. 


The modern name of the city is Salon- 
ica, a very natura! abbreviation from the 
ancient : and, the accent being laid on the 
letter 2, ‘end that being pronounced e, the 
American reader may easily determine how 


the name of the city was probably spoken 
in former times. 


The Greeks of Salonica, like their na- 
tion generally, retained at least sufficient 
knowledge of their ancestors, to understand 
that they were the authors of the venerable 
specimens of architecture around them: 
and this old Tower, standing beside one of 
the streets, served to keep them daily in 
mind of their fathers, and of the injustice 
of their Mahomedan masters. We recol- 
lect a young Greek of Salonica, who de- 
clared, that although but ill educated in his 
childhood, the sight of this ancient struc 
ture awakened a love of country in his 
soul, which prepared him for the Revolu- 
tion before he knew that it was projected. 

Thessalonica is one of the many names 
rendered familiar to our ears by sacred, as 
well as by profane history, and brought 
near to our hearts by its associations with 
good men of old. It stands at the northern 
extremity of the gulph which penetrates 
into Thessaly, called by the Romans Sinus 
Thermaicus, which appears to have de- 
rived its name from the original one of this 
city. Under that name it is mentioned by 
Herodotus, Thusydides and others. The 
Athenians held possession of it for a time 
previous to the Poloponnesian war, but it was 
given up to Perdiccas soon after its close. 
Strabo informs us that Cassander, (as we 
remarked above,) conferred its present 
name upon the place in honor of his wife, 
who was daughter of Philip, and greatly 
increased its population and importance as 
a seaport, by collecting into it the inhabi- 
tants of several other towns. Another ac- 
count, however, (by Stephanos of Byzan. 
tium,) says that Thessalonica was origin- 


ally called Halia. 


This city was surrendered to the Ro- 
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mans after the battle of Pydna, and by them 
was made the capital of the second region 
of Macedonia. Under its new masters it 
sustained the rank of a great city, having 
not only the advantage of a fine maritime 
position, on an excellent harbor near the 
Hellespont, but standing on the Egnatian 
Way. It was 227 miles from Dyrrachium. 
The appearance of the city, even at the 
present day, is imposing, in consequence of 
the bold outline of the hills, which rise 
with a fine swell from the shore, and the 
abundance of foliage displayed by the 
gardens. 


The Apostle Paul was received in a very 
unfriendly spirit on his visit to Thessalonica : 
but, although driven from the city by the 
enmity of the Jews, and welcomed in the 
neighboring town of Berea, it appears from 
his epistles, subsequently addressed to the 
church he had founded here, that his labors 
and self-denial, and probably the persecu- 
tion he endured, produceda great effect. He 
himself intimates very clearly, that he and 
his fellow-laborers first made their appear- 
ance among the Thessalonians under pe- 
culiar circumstances, and presented the 
Gospel to them in aspects particularly 
fitted to make favorable and lasting impres- 
sions. 


‘‘ Even after that we had suffered before,” 
he save (1 Thess. 2, 2,) “‘ and were shame- 
fully treated, as ye know, at Philippi, we 
were bold in our God, to speak unto you 
the G»spel of God with much contention. 
Neither at any time used we flattering words, 
as ye know, nora cloak of covetousness ; 
God is witness, nor o’ men sought we glo- 
ry. But we were gentle anong you, 
even as a nurse cherisheth her children ; 
laboring night and day, because we would 
not be chargeable to any of you.” 


One of the most natural reflections sug- 
gested by the perusal of the epistles of the 
New Testament is, that we are far behind 
many of the christians of those days, in cha- 
racter and life. How painful is the convic- 
tion which is forced upon us by what we 
read, that persons educated in heathenism, 
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and but recently made acquainted with the 
doctrines of the Gospel, or even with the 
character of God, displayed a devotion of 
heart in his service, and a maturity of 
christian character, even in the face of per- 
secution, and amidst the dangers and temp- 
tations surrounding them, which are but 
seldom exhibited by our oldest churches, or 
by individuals most favored by education 
and the highest privileges of American so. 
clety | 


The Jews of Thessalonica were not una- 
nimous in the opposition made to Paul and } 
Silas. We are told, (Acts 17, 5,) that those § 
“who believed not,’ “set the city In an 
uproar, and aneulied the house of Jason :” 
but we are also informed, in the verse pre- 
ceding, that some of them “ believed, and 
consorted” with them; and eferwanie, in 
the 10th verse, that “ the brethren im- 
mediately sent away Paul and Silas by 
night, unto Berea.” We would request our 
readers, at their leisure, to direct some at- 
tention, in the course of their Bible-reading, 
to the history and condition of the church 
of Thessalonica, going to the epistles after 
reading over the brief but interesting ac- 
count of its commencement, given in the 
17th chapter of the Acts. 

As for the state of the Greek Christians 
at the present day, all readers of missionary 
reports, (among whom, we hope, are in- 
cluded all our readers,) are too well in- 
formed to need any remarks from us. Our 
devoted and learned countryman, Dr. Jonas 
King, on last New-Year’s day, was’ as- 
saulted in Athens by a man, armed with a 
club, who sought to kill him, because the 
Patriarch of Constantinople had excom- 
raunicated him for alledged disrespect to the 
Virgin Mary. At the same time the Pa- 
triarch denominated him a “ holy apostle.” 
W hat changes since the time of Pau: ! 

With regard to the Jews of Thessalonica 
at the present day, we find a few interesting 
facts relating to them, in the “ Narrative 
of a Mission of Inquiry to the Jews from 
the Church of Scotland, in 1831,’ Chap. 6. 
They amount to 50,000, and are wealthy, 
intelligent and influential. 
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DESCRIPTION OF TEXAS. 
The State of Texas is now divided into 
thirty-five counties, viz:—Galveston, Harris, 
Brazoria, Matagorda, Victoria, Gourales, San 
Patrucia, -Refugio, Goliad, Jackson, Bexar, 
Bastrop, Travis, Fayette, Colorado, Austin, 
Fort Bend, Washington, Liberty, Jefferson, 
Jasper, Houston, Sabine, Nacogdoches, Rush, 
San Augustin, Shelby, (more familiarly 
known as state of Tamaha,) Harrison, Bowie, 
Red River, Fanning, Montgomery and La- 
mar. 


Of these Montgomery is the most populous 
of the interior counties, and Galveston the 
most populous of those situated on the coast. 
Galveston is the largest city of Texas, though 
Houston contains about the saine number of 
inhabitants. The next city of importance 1s 
San Augustin, in which are Washington Col- 
lege, with about one hundred and forty stu- 
dents, and a seminary with sixty or seventy- 
five. It has a population of about filtcen 
hundred, 


Austin, the seat of Government, in ‘Travis 
county, at the foot of the San Saba mountains, 
and figuratively called the ‘city of seven hilis,” 
is beautifully situated on the Colorado, in one 
of the most picturesque and romantic portions 
of Texas. It has a population of twelve or 
fifteen hundred, and is rapidly increasing.— 
The new constitution provides that the seat 
of Government shall continue at Austin untl 
1850, when, should the state be divided in 
the mean time, the probability is that it will 
be removed farther east. 

San Antonio de Bexar, near the western 
frontier of Texas, on the San Antonio river, is 
the oldest and the best built town in Texas. 
It was settled about two hundred years ago, 
under the auspices of an association of Span- 
ish monks, and at one time contained about 
fifteen thousand inhabitants. But it has been 
several times nearly depopulated within the 
last century by the Camanche Indians, it 
never having been adequately defended by its 
inhabitants, or the Spanish and Mexican Go- 
vernments: nor until its partial occupation by 
Texan and American citizens. The town is 
built entirely of stone, and it now contains a 
population of about fifteen hundred. 

The Alamo, a dismantled fortress, the me- 
morable scene of the lamented fate of Travis, 
Bowie and Crockett, is situated on the East 
Bank of the San Antonio river, opposite the 
town, and contains within its walls a church 
ina partial state of preservation. There is 
also in the city a large Catholic Cathedral, 
used by the Mexicans as a place of worship. 
This, like all the churches in the vicinity, 
of which there are five, is built in ancient 
style of architecture, and this gives to the 
stranger the impression that he is wander- 
ing amid the ancient Castilian edifices of old 
Spain. 

There are two large public squares in the 
city of San Antonio, one called the military 
square, intended for military occupation, 
and the other the civil square, containing 
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the public buildings of the municipal authori- 
Lies, 

About five miles above the city are the 
sources of the San Antonio river. These con- 
sist of ‘four fountains,” or springs, the larg- 
est covering nearly an acre, and the others of 
smaller size. ‘he water of these fountains 
IS SO transparent that a ten cent piece may be 
seen at the depth of furty feet. ‘The outlets 
to these fountains unite a short discance below, 
and ata point about three miles above the 
city, a dara of solid masonry is thrown across 
the stream, and aqueducts are from thence 
constructed, on either side of the river, to 
convey the water from the main reservoir to 
the houses and gardens of the city and the 
plantations below. ‘The aqueducis were con- 
strueted perhaps a century and a half ago, by 
the Catholic establishment; and under the 


regulations then established, the proprietor of 


each hacienda was, as is said, permitted 
to use the water for irrigating his whole 
plantation as often as required, and in quan- 
tities In proportion to the extent of his pos- 
Sessions. 

There are three old Catholic establishments 
in the vicinity of San Antonio, situate on the 
river below the city at intervals of a few 
miles. These—Conception, San Jose, and 
San Juan, are each a church, surrounded by 
a wall, intended for purposes of defence.— 
Within these wallsare also erected numerous 
small buildings for the shelter and protec- 
tion of the neighboring farmers and _ their 
families, during the predatory excursions of 
the Indians. 

It is a curious fast, that a city like San 
Antonio, with the improvements described, 
its antique churches and other public edifices, 
should have existed for centuries, compara- 
tively unknown, near the extreme western 
frontier of this now infant republic of the 
wilderiess, 

The other principal towns of Texas are, 
Matagorda, at the mouth of the Colorado, on 
Matagorda bay ; Washington, on the Bfazos; 
Corpus Christi, just sprung into existence, and 
numbering about two thousand people, be- 
sides the United States army, seven thousand ; 
Nacogdoches ; Brazoria, on the Brazos river, 
and Montgomery, the capital of the county 
of the same name. ; 


Cotton is principally raised, and to the best 
advantage, on the Brazos, Trinity, and Red 
rivers; but is also profitably cultivated in 
other sections. ‘lhe sugar region is near the 
coast, and lying south of latitude 30. Wheat, 
and the fine grains are raised to most advan- 
tage in the mountainous and hilly regions of 
the Upper Colorado, Brazos and Trinity rivers. 
Of the wilderness region above this point, 
towards Santa Fe, but little comparatively is 
known. 


The principal streams are, the Red river, 
navigable within ‘Texas five hundred miles; 
the Sabine, navigable four months in the 
year four hundred miles: the Nueces, for the 


Same period, one hundred and fifty miles; 
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the Trinitv for seven months, about six hun- 
dred ; the Buffalo Bayou, navigated by steam- 
boats every day in the year, from Houston to 
Galveston, about one hundred miles, and the 
createst thoroughfare of the country; the 
Brazos, four months in the year, one hundred 
and fifty miles, and may be easily rendered 
navigable three hundred miles ; the Colorado, 
which, by removing the raft at its mouth, 
which will be navigable at least four hun- 
dred miles ; the Guadaloupe, navigable about 
fifty miles; the Nueces, about a hundred 
miles: and the Rio Bravo del Norte, about 
six hundred miles. (Selecied.) 





A WHALE CHASE. 


On the third morning after leaving Charles’ 
Islands, while in sight of Albermarile, the 
look-out on the fore-tup-gallant yard sung out, 
“‘Lhere he blows! there again!” and at regu- 
lar intervals, “there he blows, again !”— 
“ Where away?” “ About four points on the 
lee bow, sir;”’ ** putthe helmup.” ‘Ay, ay, 
sir,” responded the helmsman. ‘ Steady °” 
“steady it is sir.” We got the telescopes at 
work, (and first rate ones they are always in 
whaleships.) After a steady look, our well- 
experienced skipper pronounced it to be a 
large sperm whale. ‘“ Boats’ crews of the 
larboard side, stand by to lower three boats.” 
‘“ Ay, ay, sir,’ rang fore and aft the ship; 
when, about a mile from the whale, the helm 
was put down, lee main braces let go, and 
the ship became stationary, with the main 
yards aback. ‘ Ready there?’ ‘“* All ready, 
sir.” ‘* Lower away.” 


The boat-tackle falls rattled through the 
block, and the boats were in the water. No 
huntsman ever followed a pack of hounds 
with greater glee than the boats’ crews of 
those ships puil after their game. We now 
filled away on the ship to have full command 
over her, and to keep to windward of the 
boats. ‘hey pulled silently and steadily on. 
‘The whale was going along easily. By-and- 
by, the chief officer’s boat got close up; and 
one iron darted into the body of the fish, 
then another, and the boat was fast. 

They were by this time so close to the 
ship, you could hear him sing out, “Stern all 
now!’ and the boat was pulled quickly as- 
tern; the whale reared itself half out of the 
sea, then hurled its head in it, raised his 
enormous flukes, gave a blow on the surface 
of the water, the sound of which you could 
hear far off; then he went down, or, as they 
eall it, sounded; the boat was drawn right 
down over him, and the line whirring through 
the chalks as he descended. When the se- 
cond tub was all but out, it stopped; then 
they commenced hauling in the line, and 
coiling it loosely in the stern sheets as fast as 
they could. This hauling-in of the line. is 
always accompanied by the cheering, “ Hur- 
ra, hurra, hurra!” &e. 

They got in the line very fast; and when 
the whale came up to blow, the boat was not 
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more than four hundred yards off, the oars all 
peaked, and out of the water; he then started 
to windward towing the boat after him at 
about fifteen miles an hour, the water boiling 
and foaming high up on either side of it. All 
hands in the boat now laid hold of the line, 
and kept hauiing upon him; and as they 
passed not far from the stern of the ship, 
cot along side of him by bowing the line— 
The officer lanced ; and after each dart of the 
lance into the fish, the shank of it had to be 
straightened, which is easily managed in the 
bow of the boat. After running about two 
miles 1o windward of the ship, the fish blew 
up blood out of his spout-hole. This is at 
once the indication of the death-blow given. 
He stopped suddenly; the boats slackened 
the line, and pulled astern out of the way, as 
he was going into his death-flurry. They 
had scarcely got clear of him when he rolled 
heavily, reared his great head up, beat the 
water with his fins and flukes, in great fury, 
made one tremendous plunge, and was no 
miore. 


This whale was, on the whole, easily 
taken; but the case and results are often very 
different, even with much smaller ones. The 
sperm whale is a very active fish, and it fre- 
quently tests its powers by destroying boats 
and their crews with both jaws and flukes ; 
often [ have seen our boats stove in pieces by 
the whale. As soon as the crewscee the dan- 
ver coming, they jump overboard, and after- 
wards get up on the wreck, or take an oar 
under their arms until the other boats come 
and pick them up.—-Dr. Coulter’s Adven- 
lures. 





California.—There are at present three 
new expeditions about to start for Califor- 
nia; one from Fort Smith on the Arkan- 
sas, of about 1000 souls, under the charge 
of Mr. Leavitt; and another under the 
command of Major Russell, of Missouri, 
embracing many emigrants from Ken. 
tucky; and another under the guidance of 
Mr. Grayson, who leaves Independent Mis- 
sourl, on the 15th April, for the valley of 
Sacramento, in North California. 





Anecdote.—An Irish servant, seeing his 
master about to throw a letter out of the 
window, said to him. 

‘QO, please your honor, do not throw the 
letter away, but give it to me, if you please. 
I will send it to my father, I promised, sure 
and fast, would send him one as soon as I 
came here.” 





Accident.—Mr. Abraham Hodgson of 
Jamaica Plains was killed by jumping de- 
liberately from the Providence cars directly 
on the track where his body was run-over 
and shockingly mangled.—N. Y. Sun. 
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DOMESTIC CONDITION AND CONSTI- 
TUTION OF THE INDIAN FAMILY. 


BY HENRY R. SCHOOLCRAFT. 


—— 





Inguiry.—What is the domestic condition 
and organization of the Indian family ? Is 
the tie of consanguinity strong, and what 
characteristic facts can be stated of it? 
How are the domestic duties arranged ? 
What are the rights of each of the lodge ¢ 
How is order maintained in so confined a 
space, and the general relations of the fam- 
ily preserved? Are the relative duties 
and labors of the hunter and his wife, equal- 
ly or unequally divided ? Who builds the 
lodge, and how is it constructed ? 


There is a very striking agreement, in the 
condition, relative duties and obligations, of 
the Indian family, among all the tribes of 
whom*I have any personal knowledge, in 
North America. Climate and position, the 
abundance or want of the means of subsist- 
ence and other accidental causes, have created 
sradations of condition in the various tribes, 
some of whom excel others in expertness, in 
hunting and war, and other arts but these 
circumstances have done little to alter the 
general characteristics, or to abridge or enlarge 
the original rights and claims of each inmate 
of the lodge. The tribes who cultivated 
maize in the rich sub-vallies and plains of 
the Ohio and Mississippi, had fuller means 
of both physical and mental development, 
than those who were, and still are, obliged to 
pick a scanty subsistence, among the frigid, 
and half marine regions in the latitudes north 
of the great lakes. There are some peculiar 
traits of manners, in the prairie-tribes, west 
of the Mississippi, who pursue the bison on 
horseback, and rely for their subsistence great- 
ly, on its flesh, and the sale of its skin. The 
well fed Muscogee, Cherokee and Choctaw, 
who lived in the sunny vallies of upper 
Georgia, Alabama, and ‘Tennessee, the robust 
Osage, revelling in the abundance of corn and 
wild meat, south of the Missouri, and the 
lean and rigid Montaignes, Muskeego, and 
Kenisteno, who push their canoes through 
waters choked with aquatic weeds, and wild 
rice, present very different pictures of home 
and comfort, within their lodge doors: but 
they really present the same idea, the same 
Sentiments, and the same round of duties and 
obligations, of father and mother, sister and 
brother, wife and husband. The original 
type of the human family among them, is 
well preserved, better, inceed, than was to 
have been expected in a state of barbarism, 
and among branches of the race who have 
been so lung separated, and subjected to such 
severe vicissitudes. It wouid be useless, in 
this view, to draw a parallel between the re- 
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lative condition of the members of a family, 
within, and without the pale of civilization, 
Nothing of the kind could be done, without 
showing pictures of want in the hunter- 
life which are wholly unknown in the agricul- 
tural state. It cannot perhaps, in fair justice, 
be said that the tie of consanguinity, in the 
man of the woods, is stronger than in civi- 
lized life. But it is in accordance with all 
observation to say, that it is very strong, that 
its impulses beat with marked force, and are 
more free from the intertwined ligaments of 
interest, which often weaken the tie of re- 
lationship in more refined and affluent soci- 
ely. 


The true idea of matrimony, in Indian life, 
is also well set forth and acknowledged, 
although it has come down through ages of 
plunder and wanda@ing, degraded in its con- 
dition, shorn of its just ceremonies and weak- 
ened in its sacred character. I have observed 
that polygamy, among the northern tribes, is 
chiefly to be found, among bands who are fa- 
vorably located, and have the best means of 
subsistence. But even here it is not reputa- 
ble; it may often increase a man’s influence 
in the tribe or nation, but there are always 
persons in the wildest forests, who do not 
think the practice right or reputable. In the 
worst state of Jndian suciety, there are al- 
ways some glimmerings of truth. If the 
conscience of the Red man may be compared 
to a lamp, it may be said to have rather sunk 
low into its socket, than actually to have ex- 
pired. ‘The relation between husband and 
wife, in the forest, are formed under circum- 
stances, Which are generally uniform, Va- 
rious incidents, or motives determine a union. 
Sometimes it is brought about by the inter- 
vention of friends; sometimes from a sudden 
impulse of admiration; sometimes with, and 
sometimes against the wishes of the graver 
and more prudent relatives of the parties.— 
Where the husband is acceptable, and has 
not before been married, which covers the 
majority of cases, he comes to live for a 
while after marriage, in the lodge of his 
mother-in-law; and this relation generally 
lasts until the increase of children, or other 
circumstances determine his setting up a 
lodge for himself. Presents are still a ready 
way for a young hunter to render himself ac- 
ceptable in a lodge. ‘There are some instan- 
ces, Where considerable ceremony, and the 
invitation of friends, have attended the first 
reception of the bridegroom at the lodge; but 
these are, in most cases, what we should de- 
nominate matches of state, or expediency, in 
which the bravery, or other public services 
of a chief or leader, have inclined his village 
to think, that his merits deserve the reward 
of a wife. Generally, the acceptance of the 
visitor by the party most interested, and their 
expressed or tacit consent, is the only pre- 
liminary, and this is done in a private way. 
The only ceremonial observance, of which I 
have ever heard, is the assigning of what is 
called an abbinos, or permanent lodge seat, 
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to the bridegroom. When this has been 
done, by the mother or mistress of the lodge, 
who governs these things, he is received, and 
henceforth installed as a constituent member 
of the lodge and family. The simple rule is, 
that he who has a right to sit by the bride, is 
her husband. 

The lodge itself, with all its arrangements, 
is the precinct of the rule and government of 
the wife. She assigns to each member, his 
or her ordinary place to sleep and put their 
effects. These places are permanent, and 
only changed at her will, as when there isa 
guest by day_or night. Ina space so small 
as a lodge this system preserves order, and 
being at al! times under her own eye, is en- 
forced by personal supervision. The husband 
has no voice in this matter, and I have 
never heard of an instance in which he 
would so far deviate from his position, as to 
interfere in these minor particulars. The 
lodge is her precinct, the forest his. 

There is no law, nor force, to prevent an 
Indian from decreeing his own divorce, that 
is to say leaving one wife and taking another 
whenever he sees cause. Yet it often oc- 
curs that there is some plausible pretext for 
taking such a step, such as if true, would 
form some justification of the measure. The 
best protection to married females arises from 
the ties of children, which, by bringing into 
play the strong natural affections of the heart, 
appeals at once to that principle in man’s 
original organization, which is the strongest. 
The average number of children which reach 
the adult period is small, and will scarcely 
exceed two. On the pay rolls it did not ex- 
ceed this. Much of this extraordinary result 
is owing to their erratic mode of life, and 
their cramped means of subsistence. Another 
cause 1s to be found in the accidents and ex- 
posure to which young children are liable, 
but still more to their shocking ignorance of 
medicine. I once knew a child at three 
years of age to be killed by an attempt to re- 
store a deranged state of the bowels, by a 
strong overdose of an astringent tincture of 
hemlock bark administered by her father.— 
This man, who was called Attuck, had 
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an employment and not a pastime, but the 
care of the territory, and keeping off intruders 
and enemies, and the preparation of canoes 
for travel, and of arms and implements of 
war. The duties of cooking and dressing 
meats and fowl, and whatever else the chase 
affords, carries, on the other hand, to the 
share of the hunter’s wife, the entire care 
and control of the lodge, with its structure 
and removal, and the keeping it in order, 
with all its utensils and apparatus. A good 
and frugal hunter’s wife, makes all thisa 
point of ambitious interest, and takes a pride 
in keeping it neat and proper for the recep- 
tion of her husband’s guests. She sweeps the 
earth clean around the fire, with a broom of 
branches of the cedar constructed for this 
purpose. This lodge, it is to be remembered, 
is made not of beams and posts, and heavy 
carpentry, but out of ‘thin poles. such as a 
child can lift, set in the ground in a circle, 
bent over and tied at the top. and sheathed 
with long sheets of the white birch bark.— 
A rim of cedar wood at the bottom, assimi- 
lates these birch bark sheets to the roller of 
a map, to which in stormy weather, a stone 
is attached to hold it firm. This stick has 
also the precise use of a map-roller, for when 
the lodge is to be removed, the bark is rolled 
on it, and in this shape carried to the canoe, 
to be set up elsewhere. The circle of sticks 
or frame is always left standing, as it would 
be useless to encumber the canoe with what 
can easily be had at any position in a forest 
country. 


Such at least is the hunting lodge, and in- 
deed, the lodge generally used by the tribes 
north of latitude 42°, It is, in its figure, a 
half globe, and by its lightness and wicker- 
like structure, may be said to resemble an 
inverted bird’s nest. ‘The whole amount of 
the transportable materials of it, is often 
comprehended in some half a dozen good 
rolls of bark, and as many of rush mats 
which the merest girl can easily lift. The 
mats, Which are the substitute for floor cloths 
and also the under stratum of the sleeping 
couch, are made out of the common lacustris 


or bullrush, or the flag, cut at the proper sea- | 


> strong natural affections, but he was very ig- son, and woven in a warp of fine hemp net 
¢ norant, even in the eyes of the Indian race, thread, such as is furnished by traders in the 
) being one of that people living N. E. of lake present state of the Indian trade. A portion 
? Superior, who are called variously, Gens de of this soft vegetable woof, is dyed and 
, Terres, Mountaineers and Muskeegoes. woven in various colors. Lodges thus con- 
The duties and labors of Indian life, are structed are still to be abundantly seen, b 

believed to be equally, and not, as has been the summer visitor, in the upper lakes, at ail 
» generally thought, unequally divided between the principal points, to which the Indians re- 
2 the male and female. This division is also sort, during the height of summer, Such are 
¢ the most natural possible, and such as must the posts of Michilimackinac, Sault Ste. Ma- 
> ever result from the condition of manasa rie and Green Bay. At Michilimackinac, 
2 mere hunter. It is the duty of the male to where it is now difficult to get fresh lodge 
S provide food, and of the female to prepare it. poles, without going some distance, or tres- 
¢ This arrangement carries with it to the share passing on private rights, the natives who 
, of the male, all that relates to external con- resort thither of late y ears, have adopted an 
S cerns, and all that pertains to the internal to ingenious change, by which the labor of the 
> the care of the female, as completely as is females in getting new poles is dispensed 
‘ done in civilized life. To the man belongs with. 

S not only the business of hunting, for this is To be continued. 
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CHINESE WORSHIPPING IDOLS. 


{t may be a difficult thing tc prove, in par- 
ticular given cases, that a person has wor- 
shipped an image, a picture, or any other 
idol, with the full, clear and settled intention 
of putting it in the place of God. This is 
unquestionably done, by multitudes of in- 
dividuals, in multitudes of times, in the 
course of their lives. At any rate, it is very 
easy to perceive, with due reflection. that, in 
every instance, enough is done to violate the 
second command of the Decalogue, and to 
produce the dreadful effect upon the mind 
and the heart, and of course upon the char- 
acter and the life, which that solemn law 
was designed to prevent. 


The service of idols acts in a compound 
way. It has several distinct operations; it 
exerts sure and dreadful influences upon the 
understanding and the feelings, in all its 
forms, and in all its degrees, which seem the 
more lamentable and extensive, the better 
we become qualified to judze of their nature 
and relations. All of us may not have con- 
sidered the various tendencies of idolatry. 
They are no nowhere so justly and strongly 
set forth or apprehended, as in the Scrip. 
tures. On the several religions practised in 
China, the Chinese Repository gives some in- 
structive remarks, from which we extract the 
following. 


The state worship is divided into three 
classes :—first, the Ta-sze, or great sacri- 
fices ; secondly, the Choong-sze, or medium 
sacrifices; and lastly, the Seaou-sze, or lesser 
sacrifices. Under the first head are worship- 
ped the heaven and the earth. In this man- 
ner they would seem to adore the material 
and visible heaven, as contrasted with the 
earth; but they, at the same time, appear to 
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consider that there exists an animating intel- 
ligence which presides over the world, re- 
warding virtue and punishing vice, Tven 
and Shang-ty, ‘the supreme ruler,” appear 
always to be synonymous in the Shoo-king. 
Equal with the above, and like them restrict- 
ed to the worship of the emperor and his 
court, is the great temple of imperial an- 
cestors. 


The objects of worship enttled to the 
‘‘\edium of sacrifices” are (among others) 
the gods of the land and grain. The former 
are generally represented by a rude stone, 
placed on an altar with matches of incense 
burning before it, which is commonly seen m 
every street and corner. The sun and moon, 
otherwise called the “‘Great light” and the 
‘*Evening light,” come under this head. 
The rest are various gods, genii, sages, and 
others, the inventors of agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and useful arts. The god of letters 
stands principal among these. The “ Lesser 
sacrifices” include a still larger class, among 
which is the ancient patron of the healing 
art, together with innumerable spirits of de- 
ceased statesmen, eminent scholars, martyrs 
to virtue, &c. The principal phenomena of 
nature are likewise worshipped, as the clouds, 
the rain, wind, and thunder, each of which 
has its presiding god. The five mountains, 
the four seas, are rather figurative than ex- 
act expressions for the land and the ocean in 
general. Like the Romans, they worship 
their military flags and banners; and Auan-ty, 
a deified warrior of ancient times, much ho- 
nored by the military, is especiaily adored by 
the present dynasty for his supposed assis- 
tance. Their right being that of conquest 
they properly worship the god of war. 
Loong-wang, the dragon king, who repre- 
sent rivers and the watery element, receives 
much sacrifice from those who have charge 
ot the Yellow river and grand canal, both of 
which so frequently burst their banks; and 
his temples were constantly recurring during 
the progress of the embassies through the 
country. 
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THE LOST CHILD.- 


The son ot a Scotch shepherd, who was 
lost amidst the wild and rocky region near 
his native house, was long sought in vain, by 
the distressed father and a party of his warm- 
hearted neighbors. Many of our readers, no 
doubt, are familiar with the story, and many 
perhaps have recognized the scene at the first 
sight of our engraving. The faithful dog, 
whose sagacity led him first to the spot 
where the little wanderer was lying, at the 
bottom of a deep and dangerous glen, partook 
in the joy of the parents and friends on the 
recovery of‘the child. We need not repeat 
the story here: but we will give another, of 
a no less touching character, and of much 
more recent occurrence, in our own country, 
which is narrated in a style that does much 
justice to the subject. 





OUR LOST SUSAN, 


We copy the following remarkable and af- 
fecting narrative from the Southern Christian 
Advocate, to which journal it was communi- 
cated by the father of the child, the Rev. 
Samuel Leard, pastor of the Cumberland 
(Methodist Episcopal) Church in Charleston, 
S.C. On Thursday, 12th of February, my 
iittle daughter, Susan M. M. Leard, aged 
three years, was playing iu the yard, near the 
house of her grandfather, and as it was no 
unusual thing for her to play about the pre- 
mises in open weather, her temporary absence 
from within the enclosure occasioned no alarm. 
Within twenty minutes of the time when last 
seen by one of her aunts, she was called by 
some member of the family, and to their 
great dismay was not to be found. Imme- 
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diate search was made around the yard and 
lot, but all to no purpose. A colored girl, of 
nearly the same age with herself, was also 
missing, and was seen in company with little 
Susan, about thirty yards from the fence, 
when they were last observed by the family, 


Whether the children wandered off volun- 
tarily, or were taken away by some malicious 
person, is shrouded in the most profound mys- 
tery. The grandfather mounted his horse, 
and made immediate search in the surround- 
ing woods for some hours, but without suc- 
cess. Evening was now approaching, and 
the family, agonized at the prospect of the 
children continuing in the woods through the 
darkness and inclemency of the night, sum- 
moned the neighbors to their assistance. The 
country was scoured for some distance around 
fires lighted up in different directions, and 
every possible effort made to attract the chil- 
dren’s attention—but they were neither heard 
nor seen. The night rolled heavily onward, 
and the morning light only brought the sad 
intelligence to the heart-broken grand-parents, 
that the children were not found. 


-—-— 


It will be remembered that the nicht of the 
i3th instant, was among the most inclement 
of the season; the rain poured down in tor- 
rents and the wind was blowing almost a 
gale. Where the poor little creatures found 
shelter, what shrubbery protected, or what 
stone pillowed their little heads, or how they 
were sustained under the merciless peltings 
of the ruthless storm, God, their Heavenly 
Father, only knows. We may be allowed to 
believe that “The angel of the Lord,” which 
“encampeth round about them that fear him,” 
delivered them. How much they suffered in 
their exposed situation, must be left for the 
day of eternity to reveal. During the follow- 
ing day, (Saturday) unceasing search was 
made, and about dark, the body of the little 
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necro was found, lifeless but not stiif. She 
had apparently just died. 

This quickened the energies of the friends 
and neighbors; and a diligent search was 
made during that night in the neighborhood 
of the little negro: but though every bay was 
penetrated, and almost every log turned over, 
still they discovered no signs of little Susan. 
Sabbath morning now dawned, but not with 
its wonted peace and tranquility; all was 
gloom and melancholy. Between the hours 
of ten and eleven in the morning, as a young 
man, William ‘Tobias, was searching near a 
bay, around which the undergrowth had 
formed an almost impenetrable thicket, he 
observed something move near the water’s 
edge, and going closer to examine, he hearda 
little voice addressing thus, “* Please take me 
out of the water. I want to go to grandpa’s. 
I want some tea.’’ It was the form and 
voice of my dear little Susan which he saw 
and heard. 

She was lying prostrate on the leaves and 
moss, one foot in the water; her bonnet 
thrown back, and her clothing completely 
drenched with the rain. The young man 
thinks it probable, that had she not spoken 
to him, he would have passed without dis- 
covering her. so thick and matted was the 
shrubbery around her. ‘The news that she 
was found was quickly communicated to the 
company, and they bore her off in triumph to 
the afflicted family. Thescene that followed, 
after ap. absence of seventy-two hours, withe 
out food and shelter, and the endurance of 
three days of anxious suspense and _ solici- 
tude on their part, we will leave to the read- 
er’s heart to describe. ‘The distance to 
which she had wandered from home was 
about two miles. 





FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


We have never yet observed among the 
very numerous modern associations, for all 
manner of purposes, any of a character so ad- 
miraply suited to practical good purposes, as 
the now famous system of Farmers’ Clubs. 
This is a new creation of modern times, 


growing out of the republican tendencies of 


the world, to congregate farmers, the men of 
the earth, and have them compare all their 
experience—consult the theorists, and inter- 
change their thoughts and facts, tobe applied 
to the more perfect culture of the earth.— 
These clubs will ere long get into their hands 
such an exchange, not only of knowledge, but 
of seeds and plants, as will constitute a na- 
tional currency of all the precious products of 
agriculture and horticulture. 

And in prosecution of this noble plan of 
exchange, the Farmers’ Club of the American 
Institute in New York, has resolved to collect 
from all reliable quarters, the grafts from the 
choicest fruit trees of all our farmers and gar- 
deners, to send them to all farmers’ clubs, to 
ask an exchange from other clubs, and in this 
exchange, to be exact in the names and des- 
criptions of the fruit trees of which grafis are 
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distributed: so that no man who takes the 
trouble to insert the grafts in his stocks, shall 
have the unpleasant mortification of finding 
after all his care, and three years lost time, 
that he had not received the very fruit which 
he supposed he had. 


By establishing such an honest exchange, it 
?s a matter of certainty, that in a very few 
few years our country can be covered with the 
finest fruits). The wretched apples, pears, 
plums, cherries, &c., will soon disappear, 
and their places be occupied with fruit. every 
basket of which will be the occasion of smiles 
of pleasure in ‘those who receive it. Ah! 
what beautiful, delicious apples—what a pear, 
it melts in his mouth! what magnificent 
plums—what noble cherries—what Malaca- 
toon peaches! how fine these grapes are !— 
where did they come from? The answer will 
be, from our Farmers’ Club! Millions of 
baskets of such really choice fruits canas ea- 
sily be had as the insipid. frothy, wormy, sour, 
hard, bitter, astringent, half-made fruit, with 
which negligence curses a country. Weknow 
that proper care will not only give to our mil- 
lions of people delicious fruits, but that the 
trees that bear them may be made to last and 
bear their tribute for twice the length of time. 
Instead of hollow apple trees, you can have 
them solid timber to the core, at their oldest 
period ; and thousands of those who choose 
it, can find the means of sending fine surplus 
fruit to Europe. Steam will before long carry 
baskets of peaches, pears, and apples to coun- 
tries Which cannot raise them. 


Our apples have already found in the mar- 
ket of ches a sale at six and even nine 
dollars a barrel. One or two members of the 
American Institute, whom we could name, 
have tried it; and what those intelligent gen- 
tlemen have already accomplished, to the 
amount of a few thousand bartels of apples, 
can be done toas many millions. Fruit of 
fine sorts, in perfect order, is always a preci- 
ous object. Not only pleasure, but health, 
are the direct results of the use of perfect 
fruits. On this point, there is no difference 
among that celebrated class of men, the duc- 
tors, who, notwithstanding their well-known 
(doctors will differ) diffitulty in keeping the 
diet of their patients in proper order, never 
have been known to object to the use of per- 
fectly ripe fruit. When the poor exhausted 
patient cannot taste beef, turkey, chicken, 
bread, pie or pudding, give her a roasted 
apple ! 

Pomological societies already exist; there 
is one in New Haven which we feel a strong 
interest in. Governor Edwards takes an ac- 
tive part in it, and as an affiliated member of 
farmers’ clubs, it demands all our respect and 
consideration. 

We have said thus much, hoping to pro- 
voke from all the clubs other men to speak 
and acton this delightful fruit question.— 
Every member should bring to his club all 
his best grafts, and see that exchanges are 
everywhere made.—Selected. 
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Seminal 


Predecessors of Pope Gregory XVI. 
(ContTinuepD From VoL. II., PAGE 153.) 


The moderation of Benedict XIV. correct- 
ed some of the evils produced by his prede- 
cessors ; he put an end to the religious wars, 
expelled the Jesuits, moderated the Bull Uni- 
genitus, and terminated the sufferings of 
France. He reiormed the immoralities of 
the clergy, and suppressed the orders of monks, 
odious to all nations. 


Clement XIII. openly protected the Jesuits, 
launched his anathemas, and, by his audacity, 
prepared the ruin of the Holy See. The 
excesses of the Jesuits had worn out the 
people; and their crimes and ambition had 
terrified the kings. The universal hatred of 
them caused an explosion, and the Jesuits 
were driven out of France. In Europe, Asia 
and America they were banished from the 
territories of the King of Spain. They were 
expelled also from the two Sicilies, Par- 
ma and Malta: and, with the execrations of 
mankind, they were exterminated in almost 
all the countries which had been the theatres 
of their power: the Philippines, Peru, Mexi- 
co, Paraguay and Brazil. 

France deprived the pope of Avignon and 
the country of Venaissin, as belonging to the 
crown. The king of Naples seized the cities 
of Beneventum and Ponte Corvo. The Bull 
In Cana Domini was everywhere proscribed, 
that monument of madness and pride, annual- 
ly fulminated by the popes at Rome, since the 
days of Paul III. Pontifical darkness be- 
gan to disperse; and princes and people no 
longer prostrated themselves at the feet of the 
servant of the servants of God. Clement 
XIII. saw the old Colossus of Rome falling 
in ruins, and died of grief because he could 
not stay its destruction. 


Clement XIV. brought philosophy to the 
chair of the popes. Portugal had broken 
from the Holy See, and chose to appoint her 
own patriarch; the courts of France, Spain 
and Naples were indignant at the ridiculous 
excommunication pronounced by Clement 
XII[. against the Duke of Parma; Venice 
had undertaken to reform the monasteries, 
without the pope’s consent: and Poland de- 
sired to diminish the authority of the Holy 
See; while Rome herself expressed her in- 
dignatiou, and seemed to remember that she 
had been mistress of the world. 

Clement, by a skilful policy, stopped these 
movements; but the priests, those enemies 
of toleration, could not pardon the pontiff; 
and he died of poison. 

Liberty, the brightest torch of reason, had 
already poured her light into every mind, 
and men began to cast off the chains of super- 
stition. 

Pius VI. desired to seize upon the redoubt- 
able power of the Roman pontiffs, and adopt- 
ed the execrable policy of his predecessors.— 
Joseph Il. Emperor of Austria, put a stop 
to the increase of covents, which threaten- 
ed to overwhelm his kingdom ; suppressed 
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bishopricks, closed seminaries, and protected 
his states from the control of the Holy See.— 
The Grand Duke of Tuscany prepared to in- 
troduce the same reforms, dissolved the bro- 
therhoods, abolished the authority of nuncios, 
and forbade an appeal to Rome in the trial of 
priests. In Naples a sagacious minister de- 
prived the pope of the benefit of indulgences, 
the conferring of benefices, and the nomina- 
ting to vacant curacies. 


The French Revolution was preparing.— 
The States-General, assembled at Versailles, 
ordered reforms among the clergy, abolished 
monastic vows and proclaimed liberty of con- 
science. Italy was conquered by the French 
armies ; and Pius VI. false and hypocritical, 
formed an alliance with the republic. The 
assassination of General Duplot demanded 
punishment; and the pontiff was taken 
to the fortress of Valence, where he ended 
his base life by cowardice and perfidy. 


The conclave assembled at Venice; and, 
after one hundred and four days of intrigues 
and corruptions, the Benedictine Chiarmonti 
was chosen pope, under the name of Pius VII, 

The pontiff formed an alliance with the 
republic, and signed the famous concordat.— 
Napoleon mounted the throne of France. The 
pope was compelled to go to Paris, to crown the 
Kmperor, and to increase the magnificence of 
the occasion. 

_ Napoleon, indignant at the secret machina- 
tions aginst his power, hy the counsellors of 
the pope, published a decree, ordering the 
union of the States of the Church with the 
Empire, andjthe sovereign pontiff was stripped 
of temporal authority. 

The bull of excommunication was posted 
up at night inthe streets of Rome, inviting 
the people to revolt, exciting to carnage, and 
pointing out the French to public vengeance ; 
but the standard of St. Peter was torn down, 
and all the monuments of Rome bore’ the 
colors of France. 

Wars succeeded in Europe, kingdoms were 
conquered, old governments sank, and France 
was in all her glory. But Napoleon erected 
new thrones, and fell under the blows of the 
kings he himself had crowned. 

This catastrophe changed the destinies of 
nations, and restored to the pope the inheri- 
tance of Rome. 

_ Pius VII. made his triumphal entry into the 
city; the churches were opened, public 
thanks were given for the subjugation of the 

eople, and the holy father died, surrounded 

y his cardinals, in the pomp and magnifi- 
cence of power. 

After twenty-six days of intrigues, disputes 
and briberies, Cardinal Annibal Della Genga 
was proclaimed pope under the name of Leo 
XII. He was only sixty-three years old, but 
was in bad health in consequence of his ex- 
cesses in every kind of debauchery. 

He had used all his influence with Pius VII. 
to procure the restoration of the rack, and 
other barbaruus practices of the dark ages. 


(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE EXPENSES OF WAR. 


During the year 1835, one of great com- 
mercial prosperity, the value of all the British 
and Irish Produce end Manulactures exported 
from the United Kingdom, was $208,437,980. 
‘The appropriations for the payment of the in- 
terest then made of the British war debt 
and for the support of the Army, Navy and 
Ordnance, during the current year, amount to 
$225,403,640 ! The war expenses, in time of 
peace, exceeding by nearly $20,000,090, all 
that the human and iron machinery of that 
great kingdom can produce beyond its own 
consumption. 

But let us beginat home. Let us assume 
the average price of cotton, at all places of 
its exportation in the Union, to be 7 1-2 cents 
2 per pound. ‘The crop for 1845 is estimated at 
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, $72,000,000 pounds ; worth, at the above 
>» rate, $65,000,000. In 1834, the capital in- 
2 vested in the production of cotton, was $800,- 
000,000, and the value of the whole crop, 
$76.000,000, at sixteen cents per pound. It 
may then be fair to suppose that $1,000,000,- 
000 have been thus invested in 1845. ‘The in- 
terest ol this sum, at six per cent., amounts to 
$60,000,000 ; which being deducted from the 
home value of the entire crop, leaves but 
$5,400,000, clear profit of the business itself. 
Now the appropriation to the U.S. Navy, for 
the current year, is $5,350,789 ! Let cotton 
growers ponder on this fact, and on another 
of vital interest to themselves. <A war, to pre- 
pare for which we are absorbing three-fourths 
of the revenue of the nation, would anaoihi- 
late at least half of their capital now tavested 
in the production of cotton; fur they wonld 
find that $500,000,000 of their money would 
not bring one cent on the dollar, in time of 
war. “In case of a war with England,” the 
function of our glorious litthe navy and of the 
clorious great navy of Great Britam, would 
be a mutual effort to destroy the commerce 
of both nations, an interest which they own 
in partnership, amounting to $100,000,000, 
per annum, of which raw cotton makes an 
item of $50,000,000. So all that our navy 
would do for the cotton growers in sucha war, 
would be to destroy a market for $50,000,000 
worth of cotton a year. 
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THE STREAM OF LIFE, 





BY BISHOP HEBER. 





‘ Life bears us on like the stream of a 
mighty river. Our boat, at first, glides swiltly 
down the narrow channel through the playful 
murmurings of the little brook, and winding 
along its grassy borders. ‘The trees shed 
their blossoms over our young heads, and the 
flowers on the brink seem to offer themselves, 
to our young hands: we are in hope, and we 
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grasp eagerly at the beauties around us; but 
the stream hurries on, 
are empty. 
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Our course in youth and manhood isa long, 
a wider and a deeper flood, and amid objects 
more striking and magnificent. We are ani- 
mated by the moving picture of enjoyment 
and industry before us, we are excited by 
short-lived success, or depressed and rendered 
miserable by short-lived disappointment. But 
our energy and our dependence are both in 
vain. ‘The stream bears us on, and our joys 
and griefs are left behind us; we may be 
shipwrecked, but we cannot anchor ; our voy. 
age may be hastened, but we cannot be de 
layed—whether rough or smooth, the river 
hastens towards its home—the roaring of the 
waves is beneath our keel, and the land les- 
sens from our eyes, the floods are lifted up 
around us, and we take our last leave of earth 
and its inhabitants, and of our further voyage 


there 1s no witness but the Infinite and the 
Eternal. 
VALUABLE COPPER REGION IN 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

It hascome to our knowledge within a 
day or two that a company of gentlemen in 
this city have been recently engaged in ex- 
ploring lands on the Alleghany range, in 
Pennsylvania, aud have discovered very va- 
Juable deposits of Copper. They have se- 
cured all the lands upon which any indica- 
tions of copper are perceptible in that quar- 
ter.andare now mining and preparing to 
enter into smelting operations. 

‘he geological formation of the country 
in which these deposiis have been found, we 
are told, closely resembles the famous lands 
of Lake Superior, (late Royal and Eagle 
river,) Where the richest mineral deposits 
have been developed. 

We learn from the Reports of the expe- 
rienced Geologist and Mineralogist who has 
been engaged by these gentlemen in mak- 
ing their locations, that among the moun- 
tains, especially on the western side, where 
these mines are situated, appear thick but 
regular strata of quartz rock, which are 
mixed and covered with strata of crystaline 
limestone. Among these mountains are ex- 
tensive plateaus surrounded by steep hills of 
limited height, that are composed of strata 
of different formations, viz. :—hornblend 
Slate, magnesia slate, and quartz slate, all 
mixed with small veins of subordinate strata 
of serpentine, asbustus and quartz. 

These strata are irregular ; thrown from 
their original position by the upheaving of 
the green stone, and so bent and broken in 
many directions as to be difficult to trace 
for any great distance. 

‘The green stone which has raised the 
superincumbent strata bears the strongest si- 
milarity to that of thelsle Royal, and in- 
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cludes the richest deposits of copper in 


‘veins, as inthe mineral regions of Lake Su- 


perior ; except that here the vein stone con- 
tains quartz mixed with other minerals and 
Serpentine. 

Here too a variation of green-stone, called 
Amyegdaloidal Trap, includes the veins of 
copper. 

The Lake Superior country has high 
bluffs and deep ravines, and a thin stratum 
of soil; whereas, the regions in which these 
mines are found, present no such bluffs and 
ravines, and are covered with a thick coat- 
ing of soil andclay. In other respects, the 
ceological formations entirely resemble the 
Lake Superior copper regions. The Pre- 
sident of this Company attended to the loca- 
tion of these lands a few days ago with the 
competent Mineralogist above referred to, 
and has returned witha large quantity of 
specimens taken from a shaft sunk by him 
on one of their tracts. 


This is likely to be, from all we can learn, 
one of the most valuable discoveries of the 
present day‘ being so near the Atlantic and 
our own markets.— Pittsburgh Gaz. 





THE LIFE OF A ROMAN EXILE, 
Continued from Vol. II., page 166. 


in that fatal year, 1826, all suspected pa- 
triots were tried by a tribunal of three priests, 
who condemned to death, proceeding on pre- 
judices and assumptions, and yet allowed no 
appeal. The pretended trials were a mere 
mockery, and thousands were sentenced to 
die, or to imprisonment for ten or twenty 
years, and sent to the most horrible dungeons 
of San Leo and Civita Castellana. In those 
dreadful prisons, such were the plan ef the 
building and the treatment of prisoners, that 
tive or six years were suflicient to wear out 
the constitutions of the most athletic, and to 
make them like men broken down by old 
age. And all this was for the crime of 
thinking freely! In order the more effeciual- 
ly to destroy their moral character, they were 
thrown into the common rooms with robbers 
and assassins. And this was done, by whom ? 
By him who arrogates the title of the Vicar 


of Christ! 


Tassinari was the secret agent employed 
to discover and betray the friends of liberty 
in his diocese. A few months after he had 
been installed as bishop, he one day sent a 
message to Mario, ordering him to appear be- 
fore him. The young man found him ina 
furious rage, and half intoxicated. Now, 
however little it may be felt or imagined in 
other countries, in the admirable system 
of Roman legislation, the Bishops have tull 
and exclusive jurisdiction and power in all 
civil and criminal cases. ‘They arrest, judge, 
condemn and execute as they please: the 


il. —~ 


Holy Rota, or supreme court, giving them full 
authority to do what they like. 


‘¢ Miserable young man,” began the bishop, 
addressing Mario without ceremony, “ and 
worse stil, you are Carbonaro! Tremble in- 
considerate youth; | was going to send you 
to spend all your life at the bottom of a dark 
dungeon—and you would never have come 
out again: but out of regard to your good 
parents, if you will only confess whether you 
have not been seduced, and by whom, per- 
haps | may pardon you, and obtain protec- 
tion for you from the Holy and Apostolical 
See.” 

Such was the language of that pretended 
modern apostie! He offered to Mario either 
treachery or imprisonment and torture. The 
young man gave a sad smile, and replied :— 
‘* Monsignore, (My Lord,) I am entirely ig- 
norant of the cause of your furious invectives, 
and I know not what meaning you may at- 
tach to the name of Carbonari. Whether 
they be men or priests is of no consequence 
to me; and, as for your threats, I care not for 
them, and am not afraid of you. I demand 
what right have you to interrogate me? Per- 
haps the man who wishes to renounce ab- 
surdities and fanatical superstitions, he who 
cesires to live free, and to break the chains 
of oppression, you may regard as worthy of 
punishment. 


‘In your eyes the innocent man may be a 
criminal, because he will not consent to de- 
ceive the blindness of the people, and to op- 
dress the defenceless. That is what you do, 
and the pope’s government also. Ah! you 
are not inspired by God. To him alone be- 
longs the right to judge and to pumish 
thoughts. It is God who gives the faculty 
of thinking, and you would destroy intellect 
in the man who exercises it aright, and who 
is the friend of his fellow creatures. Yes, 
liberty, holy liberty is written upon my heart, 
in indelible characters—God impresses it 
upon just men ; and you, priests, the pretend- 
ed followers of Christ, seek to extinguish that 
sublime and glowing flame—-that sacred fire 
which Christ has enkindled. With the pre- 
tence of having an apostolical mission in 
this world, do you desire, Monsignor, to de- 
stroy this only and true consolation of the 
wretched and unfortunate—this only joy that 
remains to the unhappy ? You have not re- 
flected, that there is no lord over the human 
species but Christ. He has said it. For us 
he bore the heavy bnrthen of the cross: for 
our liberty and regeneration. Do you think 
it was merely to make you bishops, cardinals 
or popes ? Christ never gave titles to men. 
He was without ambition, and never labored 
to elevate miscreants—never preached to his 
apostles that they might make themselves 
popes, or that popes should become the op- 
pressors of Christ’s own followers. 

“Christ said: ‘Love one another ’—all of 
you—like brethren ; and with you shall ever 
dwell gentleness, hope and charity. From 
his divine lips proceeded only consolation, for 
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his life and the next. If you believe, Mon- 
signor, that, because [ feel thus, I am a Car- 
bonaro, then you must think that Jesus Christ 
was one himself.” 

The bishop looked pale; and foam appear- 
ed at his mouth, from mere rage He seemed 
like a wild bull, and could not contain him- 
self. At length, overflowing with passion, he 
burst lide a bomb-shell, exclaiming with a 
smile of affected pity—*‘ Miserable, audacious 
and atrocious young man! How dare you 
declare yourself an enemy of our religion ¢ 
The Devil has put these wicked maxims into 
rour head.’’ Having so said, he cried out, as 
if to some one waiting without, “ Holloa! 
Holloa there! Come in!” 

‘Don’t call for help,’ exclaimed Mario, ‘it 
will beat the risk of your life;” and he drewa 
pistol and presented it at the furious bishop, 
adding—** My Lord, een call your servants 
to send me to prison, I will kill you on the 
spot!” And, so saying, he presented the 
muzzle to his breast, when Tassinari instantly 
was silent, and stood still and quiet. Mario 
proceeded :-— 

“Why are you going to imprison me ? Be- 
cause vou have forbid me—you unworthy, fa- 
natical, cruel, barbarous man—to obey Christ, 
who is not pleased with tortures and ton- 
sures such as you practice. Do you imagine, 
unworthy priest, that, while endeavoring to 
convince the people by physical tortures, 
a youth of seventeen years must be, of course, 
too ignorant to understand the wrongs you 
perpetrate 2 Don’t dare to lay your hands 
upon me; or I will give you back to Satan, 
who sent you into the world!” And Mario 
once more presented the pistol. 


‘It is of little importance to me whether I 
live or die,’ he continued, “ but if you kill 
me, you shall die first. And now sit down 
immediately and write what I shall dictate to 
you, for my own securiy and that of my 
brothers; or I will write it, and you must 
sign it. | 

“Having known the opinions and good 
morals of Mario V--——, and that Don Pao- 
lo Piani was the betrayer of Mario, because, 
being the keeper of the property of the mother 
of Mario, he sought to conceal him in the dun- 
geon of a fort, from which he could never 
come out to demand the money of his mother, 
We, Bishop G. M. Tassinari, having seen, 
with our own eyes, and examined the appro- 
priate documents, condemn the said Don Pao- 
lo to render immediately an account to Signor 
Morforio, the lawer of Mario, that it may be 
carefully examined, &c., &c. 


(Signed.) TassinakI, Bishop.” 


Trembling, and full of fear, remembering 
that he was near the churches and numerous 
priests, Mario wrote the above, (these particu- 
lars are strictly true,) and required the 
Bishop to put his seal to it. The youth then 
addressed him in these words: 

‘‘ Monsignor, I take a solemn oath before 
him in whom I believe and whom I worship, 
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that, if you ever have me arrested, I will 
kill you, though thou be in the presence of 
twenty of your servants; and now open the 
door, and let me pass out into the street; 
and [ tell you again, at the feet of the divine 
Redeemer, that, if you betray me, you shall 
die. Adieu !” 


T’o be continued. 





Bathing. 


Dr. Wilson, an eminent London practition- 
er, In a recent treatise on this subject, repub- 
lished in New York, makes the following 
suggestions ; 


‘‘ NEcCEssITY OF WasHInG.—lIf the pores be 
obstructed and the transpiration checked, the 
constituents of the transpired fluids will ne- 
cessarily be thrown upon the system, and as 
they are injurious, even poisonous if retained, 
they must be removed by other organs than 
the skin. These organs are the lungs, the 
kidneys, the liver and the bowels. But it 
will be apparent to every one that if those 
organs, equally, or one more than the other, 
which is generally the case, be called upon 
to perform their own office plus that of 
another, the equillibrium of health must be 
disturbed, the oppressed organ must suffer 
from exhaustion and fatigue, and must be- 
come the prey of disease. ‘Thus obviously 
and plainly, habits of uncleanliness become 
the cause of consumption and other serious 
diseases of the vital organs. 


“ As regards the frequency of ablution, the 
face and neck, from their necessary exposure 
to the atmosphere and the impurities which 
the latter contains, cannot escape with less 
ihan two saponaceous ablutions in the twenty- 
four hours; the feet from the confined nature 
of the coverings which are worn over them, 
require at least one: the armpits, from their 
peculiar formation in reference to the deten- 
tion of secretions, and also from the occuliar 
proportions of the latter, at least one; and 
the hands and arms so many as nicety and a 
refined taste may dictate. No harm can arise 
from too frequent ablutions; much evil may 
result from their neglect.”’ 
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Tue Longest BripGe in THE Wor tp. 
—China boasts the largest bridge in the 
world, and this, according to travellers, is 
the bridge of Lavang, over an arm of the 
seain China. It is built, says that instruc- 
tive periodical, “ The Builder,’ jn a simi- 
lar way as the bridges of Babylon, but en- 
tirely of stone. Its length is said to extend 
to 26,800 Paris feet, and comprises 300 
arches, or rather openings of pillars. These 
are not overspread by arches, but there are 
placed above them large slabs of stone, 
which form the roadway, 70 feet broad. 
The distance of the pillars is nearly 75 feet, 
the latter being 70 high, and 15 feet broad, 
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and strengthened with strong facings, of the 
form of triang ular prisms, which extend 
over the whole height of the pillars up to 
the transversal slabs. ‘The latter (of course 
more than 70 feet long) extend in breadth to 
fifteen feet, and have 9 feet in thickness. 
Other reports, however, assign no more than 
43 feet, old Paris measure, to the distance 
of the pillars, and only 4 1-2 feet to the 
breadth and thickness of the transversal 
slabs—by which, of course, the length of 
the bridge is reduced one-half. Even so, it 
would be an astonishing structure, being six 
times the length of the longest bridge in Eu- 
rope, viz. : the Pont de St. Esprit, of Lyons. 
The parapet is, according to some reports, a 
railing, according to others, a ballustrade, 
and every pillar supports a pedestal on 
which a lion, 21 feet long, and made of one 
block of marble, is placed. —Selected. 








~ JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 
A SHORT DIALOGUE. 
FOUNDED ON FACT. 





For the American Penny Magazine. 


FATHER anp SON. 





Son. Father, are you going to vote “ Li- 
cense ” or “ No License ?” 

Father. “ License,” to be sure ! 

Son. Do you think the majority of the vo- 
ters in this town will vote “ License ?” 

Father. Yes, do. I was talking to the 
Rev, Mr. , our neighbor, to-day, about 
the matter, and he says all this noise about 
** No License” is a humbug; and, although 
he said he should not vote, yet, | doubt not, 
ie has influence, and his talking this way 
will probably secure thirty votes to our party, 
which is all we want to equal any in the 
town. 

Son. I know the Rev. Mr. is in fa- 
vor of Rum-selling; and so I think Rum must 
be very good to drink. I am glad the tempe- 
rance men are to be put down. I was in at 
the tavern last evening, and I heard man 
speak of the temperance-men as hypocritical, 
fanatical and selfish, and wishing to deny the 
liberty of the people: but they all spoke well 
of the Rev. Mr. Indeed, the tavern 
keeper proposed his health ; and each man and 
boy filled his glass, and drank the health of 
the clergyman who was in favor of universal 
liberty. The tavern keeper gave me also a 
glass, and | drank his health ¢oo. 

Father. You at the tavern! You drinking 
Rum! What business had you at the ta- 
vern ? 

Son. Why, father, we boys all go there 
every night, for a short time, to hear what is 
going on, and occasionally to take a glass, if 
offered to us; and about these times Mr.——, 
the tavern keeper, treats us very often. 











Father. My son! you must give up, entire- 
ly, going to the tavern and drinking. 

Son. Why, father ? 

Father. Why, my son! because you may 
meet bad company there. Drinking is dan- 
gerous—olten ruinous. 

Son. But, father, you are in favor of Rum- 
selling—you intend to vote for “ License !” 

lather. Hem—Oh—yes. No—not entirely. 

Son. But you do not intend to vote against 
** License !” 

Father. My dear son, I have altered my 
mind—lI shall vote “ No License.” ‘I dare 
not do otherwise. Should I vote for the sale 
of Kum, I may lose my dear boy by Rum; 
and your sister Jane may marry a Rum-drink- 
er. ‘This I could not endure. 

Son. ‘Then, father I will never more go to 
the tavern, or drink Rum or any thing else, 
if you vote against it. I had begun to !ike 
drink almost ; and then we boys had such fun 
there, and were always sure to meet Samuel, 
the Rev. Mr. *s son, there; and such a 
merry fellow as he is, when we have all been 
drinking. I don’t believe his father knows 
that he drinks: but then he isin favor of 
‘* License !” 

Father. My son, I thank God for this con- 
versation, before it was too late. I myself 
will see and talk with the Rev. Mr. . 
about his son, and try to induce him to 
change his mind, and not use his influence to 
perpetuate Rum-selling, and thereby ruin his 
boy, whom he tenderly loves. He is a good 
man and has not thought of it in this light; 
or, like myself, has been under the influence 
of astrange delusion. Should I convince him 
of the truth of the case, he will, I doubt not, 
with myself, vote for “* No License.” 











INTERESTING Newspapers.—We have a 
number now before us, received from friends, 
and from different parts of the world. We 
do not mean, however, what some persons do 
by the word “interesting.” They contain 
nothing extravagant, low or false. The de- 
tails of shocking crimes, the sentiments of 
immoral men, the attempts at wit which 
mark the degraded mind, form no part of 
that which gives a paper real interest. Good 
sense, sound principles, a simple, pure, unaf- 
fected style, with a high estimate of the du- 
ties of a patriot and Christian: these are quali- 
ties, and indispensable qualities in a public 
writer. Itis gratifying to receive, as we oc- 
casionally do, papers bearing evidence of 
more or less of these traits from distant regions 
of the earth, as well as from our own country. 
We have now lying before us “ Africa's Lumi- 
nary,” from Monrovia, the Cherokee Messen- 
ger, two or three French illustrated maga- 
zines, one in the Greek language, published at 
Smyrna, and one in German, from Dresden. 
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IP © WRPR we. Solution of Enigma No, 3. in our last num- 
ber.—Martin Luther, the leader of the great 
MOTHER. Reformation. Malta, Aral, Rhine, Turin, 
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Of all the words in language there’s no other 
Equal! in gentle influence to Mother! 
[t is the first name that we learn to love— 
It is the first star shining from above ; 
It is a light that has a softer ray 
Than aught we find in evening, night or day! 
Mother !—It back to childhood brings the 
man, 
And forth to womanhood it leads the maiden. 
Mother !—‘t Tis with the name all things 
began, * 

That are with love and sympathy fall laden 
O! «tis the fairest thing in nature’s plan, 
That all life’s cares may not affection smother, 
W hile lives within the yearning heart of man, 

Melting remembrance of a gentle m ther 


We Miss thee, Mothere 





We miss thee, mother, 
We miss thee, 

When at day’s sweet prime, 
We gather there, 

W here the lone heart breathes 
The orphan’s prayer, 
We miss thee then. 


We miss thee, mother, 
We miss thee. 

Through the live-long hours 
That lightly flew, 

When they brought their gilts 
‘lo bless thee, too— 
We miss thee, then. 


We miss thee, mother, 
We miss thee, 
At the cheerful board, 
At the gladsome hearth, 
When asmile from thee 
Gave joy its birth— 
We miss thee, there. 


We miss thee, mother, 
We miss thee, 
When at deepening twilight, 
The eye grows dim, 
As we murmur low 
The evening hymn— 
We miss thee, then. 


We meet thee, mother, 
We meet thee, 
When the weary spirit 
Her wing may fold 
In that land of rest, 
As thou hast told— 
Sweet mother, 
We meet thee, then. 


—_—- -~— — 


A Riddle, by Shakspeare. 


“You are two bookmen! can you teil by your 
wit, 

What was a month old at Cain’s birth, 

That’s not five weeks old yet 2” 


( Selected.) 
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a teil . 


Iturea, Nile, Lute, Ural, Tin, Hare, Etna, 
Ruth. 





ENIGMA No. 4. 

I am composed of 17 letters. 

My 16, 4 is a domestic animal ; 

My 12, 13, 2, 15, 16, 6 is the most illustrious 
of the English poets ; 

My 7, 16, 17 is a large river in Russia ; 

My 12, 8, 7, 18, 17, 11 isa city of Arabia ; 
. My 5, 17, 15 is a small, industrious insect ; 

My 6, 16, i, 10 is the name of a remarka- 
ble man mentioned in the Bible; 

My 10, 16, 12, 3, 9 is a celebrated poet of 
ancient times ; 

My 14, 11, 15, 13, 12, 3, 9 was a Christian 
martyr, of Engfand ; 

My whoie is the name of one of the most 
eminent of American statesinen.—H. C. B. 





A man who loves his family will take a 
newspaper, and a man_ who respects his 
family, will pay tor it. 





A magnificent Roman Catholic Church 
is to be built at Washington, something like 
the great cathedrals in Europe, at a cost of 

79,000. 





Some of our subscribers have given us no 
notice of their wish to receive the second vo- 
lume, or to stop their subscriptions, so that we 
are in doubt. Not wishing to burthen any with 
our magazine or the postage, we shall cease 
sending it to some of those whose terms ex- 
pired with the first volume, but shall be hap- 
py to commence again if it be their wish.— 


We can always supply back numbers, as the 
work is stereotyped. 





THE AMERICAN PENNY MAGAZINE 
AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
With numerous Engravings. 


Edited by Theodore Dwight, Jr. 


[s published weekly, at the office of the New York 
Express, No. 112 Broadway, at 3 cents a number, (16 


pages large octavo,) or, to subscribers receiving it by 
mail, and paying in advance, $1] a year. 

6 sets for $5. 

Back numbers can be supplied. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit money. 


Enclose a One Dollar Bil', without payment of pos- 
tage, and the work will be sent for the year. 


“ The information contained in this work is worth 
more than silver.”—JV. Y. Observer. 


“Tt should be in every family in the country.”— 
IN. Y. Baptist Recorder. 


The New York Methodist Advocate speaks of it in 
similar terms. Also many other papers. 

Editors of newspapers publishing this ad- 
vertisement for 3 months, will be furnished 
with the work for one year. 
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